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OPINION 


OF PRES. GLENN FRANK 


On the Elective Curriculum Draws 
Varying Comments From 
: Other Educators 


Oftentimes the doctors disagree on the 
proper tonic for ailing higher education, 
but few ever go to press with criticisms of 
others. Dr. Glenn Frank, ex-editor of 
The Century, now president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is an exception. Last 
week the newspapers carried reports of his 
charges, 

In a New York address Dr. Frank ac- 
eused educators of refusing to face the 
chaotic aggregation of modern knowledge 
and selecting therefrom the essentials for a 
liberal curriculum. By means of the elec- 
tive system educators have beat a strategic 
retreat to a “cowards refuge in unrelated 
specialization, giving students only a frag- 
mentary background.” The university to- 
day, he went on, is “like a great depart- 
ment store, or like a big family of specialty 
shops assembled under one roof, or, per- 
haps, it is like a modern cafeteria, where, 
under the elective system, you may choose 
what you wish.” 

He expressed apprehension “lest the ever- 
growing tendency toward specialization will 
give the student an ever-narrowing back- 
grounds...” 

Dr. Frank also announced a survey begun 
at Wisconsin with a view to finding ways 
to overcome routine processes in education. 
He announced that the study will 1esult in 
the establishment of something new in 
the American university—facilities for ex- 
perimentation in higher education. 


Educators Comment 


Several educators were interviewed later. 
To the press “none seemed as willing to 
criticize the situation in his profession as 
Dr. Frank... .”’ Some of them commented: 
@ Dean Robinson, City College of New 
York—“The surprising thing is that Glenn 
Frank thought it necessary to call attention 
to this necessity rather than otherwise. Edu- 
cators have always had this possible defect 
under close scrutiny.” 


(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


ARIZONA DEBATERS 


Three debaters from the University of 
Arizona have started out on what is pos- 
sibly the most ambitious tour yet attempted 
by college orators. On March 30-31 they 
will debate the University of Porto Rico 
team in two debates—one in Spanish, the 
other in English. On the way to and from 
Porto Rico the debaters are meeting twenty- 
four college teams in the Middle West, 
South and East. They have prepared them- 
selves to speak authoritatively on four 
topics: Prohibition, The League of Nations, 
Restriction of Liberty and the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


SPRING ON THE CAMPUS 


Chiffon dresses, sport sweaters of 
brilliant green and orange flashing across 
the Evanston campus and promptly noted 
by a lyrical Daily Northwestern reporter 
indicate the presence of Spring. Pro- 
fessors remark on an unusual number of 
cuts. Someone reports a robin. Battered 
tin lizzies are dusted off and a hurdy- 
gurdy monkey chatters on the street 
corner. 

In other colleges Spring’s coming is 
attested by other evidences. An ancient 
feud between engineers and lawyers at 
th University of Oklahoma is patched up 
after an unusually bitter outbreak. Both 
parties pledge “that all hostilities now 
and forever cease... .” The Technician, 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering prints eight 
letters from seniors demanding that the 
privilege of exemption from all finals be 
accorded the class. At Wabash College, 
Indiana, Spring days are rendered even 
springier by the faculty announcement 
that all seniors with a grade of B or 
better will be excused from the final ex- 
aminations. 

(For other evidences of vernal exu- 
berance see announcement of two new 
rebel magazines on page 4). 


Montanans May Sue 
For Stolen Name 


State University Students Want to Be 
Sole Users of Name ‘‘Grizzlies’’ 


“Grizzlies Win By Touchdown” 

When the native of Butte or Missoula 
read this, in the past, he knew that the 
State University eleven had scored another 
victory. But since 1924 he does not dance in 
the streets at the mere sight of such head- 
lines. For the University of California, 
Southern Branch, has appropriated the 
name for itself—the name borne by Mon- 
tana teams since 1897. And now there is 
confusion. 

Montana is indignant. Oscar Dahlberg, 
president of the Associated Students asked 
the new Grizzlies to change their name. 
They suggested the teams be known as 
“Montana Grizzlies” and “California Griz- 
zlies.” The Montanans refused; they now 
threaten legal action. 

Montana students point to the University 
of California for precedent in seeking re- 
dress in the courts. It is reported that the 
University of California students are going 
to court to prevent the Mission Ball: Club 
of San Francisco from using the name 
Bears which has always been exclusively 
used by Varsity teams. 


Twenty students who organized a class 
in evolution at Louisiana State University 
for next fall have been disappointed. The 
authorities informed them that no such 
course may be given because “it was ex- 
pected that a bill prohibiting the teaching of 
evolution in the State schools would be 
introduced in the coming session of legis- 
lature.” 


Price 5 Cents 
APPEAL 
TO AMERICAN STUDENTS 


To Change American Policy in China; 
Chinese Students Killed in a 
Nationalist Demonstration 


Presidents of Y M C A’s and Y W C 
A’s in two hundred fifty American colleges 
have been asked by telegram to take action 
with regard to the killing of Chinese stu- 
dents in Peking. 

Thirty two students, including two girls, 
were killed by palace guards in a demon- 
stration before the palace of the chief ex- 
ecutive. They were among the two thou- 
sand students protesting against submission 
of the Chinese government to summary de- 
mands of foreign powers, the United States 
included. When the students refused to 
disperse the guards opened fire and killed 
thirty two of them. 


The Background 


Events leading to the killing of students 
are these: For many months civil war has 
raged in China. Taku at the mouth of the 
river leading to Tientsen, the port of Peking 
was held by General Feung and the Nation- 
alist army. Mines were planted in the river 
to prevent the passage of transports bear- 
ing troops for the rival army. The Powers, 
the United States one of them, protested 
against this action as violation of the 
Chinese agreement of 1901. The Chinese 
claim that the river is not closed to neutral 
ships but only to ships suspected’ of carry- 
ing troops. 

Two Japanese: destroyers, on March 12, 
attempted to pass the forts and were fired 
upon, with several casualties. On March 15 
the Powers sent an ultimatum giving the 
Chinese until noon of March 18th to re- 
move all obstructions. 


Trouble 


Although the Chinese government sub- 
mitted, trouble is impending. That two thou- 
sand students made a demonstration in 
protest against the Chinese government’s 
subservience is indicative of the new spirit 
of nationalism. To intensify the situation, 
foreign warships, including American de- 
stroyers, are being rushed to China. 

The Council of Christian Associations in 
a message to Y M C A and Y WC A pre- 

(Continued on page 3, col. 1) 


FOR REQUIRED DRILL 


After due consideration the students at 
California Institute of Technology voted 203 
to 94 in favor of compulsory military train- 
ing. This is the first student referendum re- 
gistering a majority against military drill. 


The voters of Nebraska may be called 
upon to decide whether or not they wish 
compulsory training continued at the State 
University. A petition to have the question 
put before the people has already ten thou- 
sand signatures. Thirty thousand are re- 
quired to bring the matter to a vote. 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


CCASIONALLY BY MISTAKE a 
very reverent and humble papier- 
schnitzel called The New Student 
is accused by somebody of not tak- 

ing seriously enough the College President 
or other such-like authorities. Now this 
accusation is false; for nothing of the sort 
is ever intended. What the obeisant little 
sheet occasionally does is to repeat its 
one small truth in various guises; and that 
truth is embodied in the scientific observa- 
tion of the Indians: “The biggest sloth 
hangs from the highest branch.” There is 
no denying that loyalty to the sloth and a 
persistent admiration for those qualities of 
honor, sterling worth and broadness of view 
which enable the great sloth to cling so 
tenaciously above might lead to a more 
decorative statement of the sentence, “The 
biggest sloth hangs on the highest branch.” 
Yet the most sympathetic exposition of 
these values and these inside feelings could 
not possibly come from a merely scientific 
observer on the inside who is limited to that 
which can be seen and proved. The ideal 
aspect of it must be expressed rather by 
the sloth itself which is experiencing the 
greatness, or to those who hope one day 
to hang high themselves and so have devel- 
oped an imagination for the inwardness of 
the situation. A commencement speech serves 
this purpose very well. It remains only for 
The New Student to point out that its merely 
scientific statement in no way interferes 
with such artistic interpretations. To say, 
“The biggest sloth hangs from the highest 
branch” does not imply that everything 
which hangs from a high branch is a sloth, 
nor that smaller sloths don’t hang from 
lower branches. And it is left politely open 
for the other fellow to tell what qualities of 
honor, broadness and sterling worth these 
big sloths always possess. 


A REPETITION IN HISTORY 
(From the Amherst Student) 

T HAS been said innumerable times that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 
Even if this is an overstatement it is 
always more or less of a surprise to 
note that the problems usually considered 
as belonging essentially to the present day 
often date back in history many centuries. 
Petrus Cantor, who died in 1197, was pre- 
centor of Notre Dame at Paris. That he was 
a man of some importance is evidenced by 
the fact that he was offered the bishoprics 
of Paris and Tournai, but saw fit to refuse 
them both. In one of his works ‘Verbum 
Abbreviatum” there is a passage distinctly 
applicable to present day Amherst. In 
speaking of church services in monasteries 
where monks were fined for non-attendance, 
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he says that you could see them running 
up at the last moment “like old women 
after a greased pig, some bent forward, 
others leaping over the bar to enter, others 
pressing in disorderly fashion through the 
great door.... A certain layman besought 
a cleric of his acquaintance not to be pres- 
ent at the service for very shame.” 


PPARENTLY it has been left to the 

twentieth century to solve the problem 
of compulsion in religion which troubled 
this worthy churchman more than eight 
hundred years ago. Perhaps students in the 
year. 2755 will be discussing the unsolved 
question of church and will be appointing 
committees to confer with the college fac- 
ulty, just as they did in the year 1926. On 
the other hand some enlightened individual 
may come to the fore, before many cen- 
turies have passed, who will do away with 
the problem, saying that the idea of having 
compulsion in Christianity is even more of 
an anomaly than that of teaching students 
to think in a liberal college. 


TWO GIRLS IN A CAR 
(From the Hamline Oracle) 

T WAS on a street-car to Minneapolis. 

Two usual sweet young things sat 

across the aisle. Their conversation 

was loud enough to attract attention, 
but of not sufficient merit to induce in- 
terest in it. Not until the river was reached 
and the car crossed on the span high above 
the water and the low west bank. The small 
houses, crowded so closely together, seemed 
more gloomy than on other days. The dirty 
snow gave no fit setting. The homes were 
weather-beaten or poorly coated with faded 
paint. The arrangement is orderly and the 
whole appearance was of a doll village, dis- 
carded when the newness had worn off. 
Signs of life were few. Many of the chim- 
neys gave no evidence of leading from 
stoves. Others were giving forth only thin 
specters of smoke. Huge black tubes, farther 
up the river, were belching out great heavy, 
black clouds; mocking the shacks against 
the Mississippi. One girl found the scene 
interesting, and said so. The other intended 
to write a poem of “the flats.” And imme- 
diately the topic was of spring dresses. 


A ples persons who live in those houses 
in the shadow of the bridge must be 
well pleased to know that their places are 
interesting to one girl and inspire poetry 
in another. I wonder what those persons 
think of art collection squabbles, pretty 
frocks in Nicollet Avenue windows, move- 
ments for a city beautiful, and the things 
that occupy so much attention of the people 
living up over the bluff. And I fear the 
dwellers on the flats do not appreciate 
enough the girls. Surely, it is worth a whole 
life of crowded living that one be interested 
and another think of poetry. To be the in- 
spiration-of a poem; what more worthy 
ambition? 

Those along the river, together with all 
who live in squalor wheresoever, must be 
made to see that they lack in a spirit of in- 
dustry; they are lazy when put in contrast 
with the ambitious fellows who play golf 
every day the weather allows. Plenty of 
room remains at the top and merely a mat- 
ter of forging ahead brings one the prize 
possessions. Of course, there are some mil- 
lion more men than jobs, but devil take the 
hindmost. And if a man lacks foresight 
enough to go into an industry that thou- 
sands others chose it is but his fault when 
that divine law of supply and demand forces 
wages down. He shouldn’t let radical labor 
agitators make him discontented!; he should 
be glad that he can work for his employer. 
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WIND-MILL 


SS ES 
The Windmill is a cautious and conserva- 
tive column. Someday, muses its conductor, 
we may find ourselves with offsprings of 
college age. Where then, shall we send these 
promising young men Yale, Harvard, Ohio 
State? No surely, for these are danger 
spots where youthful fancies run unchecked 
and wickedness abounds. Then why not 
Manchester College, Manchester, Indiana, 
surely the most perfect of its kind. Here 
is an extract from their 1925 bulletin: 
“Children should be sparingly supplied 
with spending money while at school. Chil- 
dren often spend money needlessly and 
foolishly, The actual expense at Manchester 
College compared to what it is in most 
schools is small. It is needless for children 
to spend a great amount of money. In some 
cases parents will do well to deposit spend- 
ing money with the college treasurer, who 
will transact business for the parents or 
guardians when requested to do so.” 


Or else Geneva College, New York, whose 
catalogue says reasuringly. 

“Tt is our aim to make the college as safe 
a place as possible for those who are away 
from home influence.” 


These two colleges, thinks the Windmill 
conductor, are not the Godless, heathen in- 
stitutions now so prevalent. These alone 
shield and protect their little charges and 
keep them forever unspotted by the world. 
Here no awkward facts may intrude nor 
giddy knowledge lead the mind to sin. 


A Chicago girl has suggested that stu- 
dents at Northwestern University wear 
blinders similar to those worn by horses, in 
order to prevent sidelong glances during 
written examinations. Excellent suggestion! 
And why not equip each professor with a 
pair of spurs? 


OUR OWN AMERICANA 

Bright gleams of an intellectual renais- 
sance in the Corn Belt as recorded in the 
estimable Cleveland Plain Dealer and proud- 
ly reprinted inThe Dartmouth: 

At 8.15 Tuesday night a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Johnston Schultz, 2425 Overlook Road, 
Cleveland Heights. 

At 10.15 the father was in touch with the school 
committee of the Dartmouth Club, taking steps to 


enter his son in the college. 
Schultz was graduated from Darthmouth in 1921 
and is a teller at the Central National Bank. 


Y HEN he and others for him desire a 
change, a just code, they are called 
reformers and such a term has come to 
mean anathema to persons susceptible to 
the subtle suggestion that all interested in 
a new order are perverts of one sort or 
another. The easiest way to dismiss a man 
working for honest conditions is to name 
him a reformer. Then he is open to all 
scorn that a cheap hack, as Bruce Barton, 
can muster. It is his cry that when changes 
are brought about it will be through the 
needs of industry. Not because men need 
the change, but because it better suits busi- 
ness, You by the river must be content. 
Somé day the industrial system may find 
that you can better’tend a wheel when you 
are clothed in purple and housed in luxuri- 
ous structures. Until then your hovels will 
serve. Does the roof leak? Straighten a can 
and tack over the hole. As a culture you are 
particularly blessed; you and your sur- 
roundings inspire poetry in a college girl. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


APPEAL TO STUDENTS 


(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 
sidents in 251 colleges makes the following 
inferences and suggestions: 

1. We are interfering in a civil war 
between rival Chinese factions in favor of 
groups which many Chinese regard as re- 
actionary. 

2. We are aggravating a situation al- 
ready very serious. We have been trying 
to meet Chinese national aspirations by par- 
ticipating in two conferences meeting in 
Peking, one on the tariff and the other on 
extra-territoriality, but this ultimatum will 
make it difficult to carry these conferences 
to a successful conclusion. 

3. We are intensfying the conviction of 
Chinese students that their only salvation 
lies in militarism and that Western nations 
will never give-them justice until they are 
strong enough to compel them to do so by 
force of arms. 

4. We are continuing a gun-boat policy 
which is out of date and which dloes’' more 
harm than good. We have 500 legation 
guards in Peking and a regiment of 979 
officers and men at Tientsin and are send- 
ing ships from the Asiatic squadron to 
Chinese waters, 


Suggestions 


What can students do? If they wish to 
express interest in this crisis, the Council 
of Christian Association suggests the fol- 
lowing courses of action: . 

1. Write or cable to China to returned 
students or missionaries whom you know, 
expressing your convictions on the issues 
raised by this crisis. 

2. Write or wire to Washington stating 
your convictions on (a) the use of force 
in upholding unequal treaties, (b) the de- 
sirability of hastening the revision of these 
treaties, and (c) the maintainence of the 
traditional friendship of America for China. 

8. Stimulate study on the whole question 
of the attitude of the United States toward 
other countries (involving economic im- 
perialism, extra territoriality, tariff auto- 
nomy and gunboat diplomacy), and how we 
can best secure international good will and 
peace. 

We feel that in this crisis are involved the 
most vital international issues facing the 
world today. Immediate action by students 
might possibly affect the situation. 


MISCELLANY 


Personell Investigations 


Why John Smith Jr. came to Yale, what 
he thinks of the place and many other 
questions will be included in the under- 
graduate personnel investigation to be un- 
dertaken at New Haven after Easter vaca- 
tion. The idea, suggested by The Yale News, 
will be carried out by students with the 
commendation and advice of President An- 
gell and the Bureau of Appointments. The 
work is preliminary to establishment of a 
Student Personell Bureau. 

The investigation will seek to determine 
student reasons for coming to Yale; what 
undergraduates think of the curriculum, 
and how the work could be made more in- 
teresting; educational and economic back- 
ground of the student body and distribution 
of student time. The week of April 17 to 
18 inclusive was selected for studying the 
distribution of time. 


A REVIEW OF FOUR YEARS 

“In forming intellectual Soviets and 
establishing the dictatorship of the 
Learner, the American students may save 
their country if it is capable of being 
saved. If not, they will at least learn 
something, and perhaps teach something, 
in the ecstasy of demolition.” 

George Bernard Shaw gave the above 
advice to American students in an article 
to the New Student, December 2, 1922. 
In the April Magazine Section this article 
is reprinted, along with many other re- 
prints of striking articles, celebrating 
The New Student’s fifth birthday. There 
is also an article from Romain Rolland. 
Representative editorials appear, samples 
from the Windmill and other articles 
that stirred much comment in collegiate 
circles when they first appeared. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Passaic Strike 


For weeks a dramatic strike of textile 
workers has been in progress at Passaic, 
New Jersey. It is being led by Albert Weis- 
bord, Phi Beta Kappa, a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School. His generalship in 
leading the thousands of striking workers 
has been noteworthy; from all the clashes 
between police and workers the latter have 
emerged the moral victors. 

Not to be outdone by Harvard, Yale takes 
a hand. In a recent Yale News is published 
a lengthy report of living conditions among 
Passaic workers made by two members of 
the Liberal Club. Quotations from their re- 
port. follow: 

“In Passaic, N. J. 10,000 workers are 
striking for the right to live a decent life. 
Their strike is specifically the outcome of 
a ten per cent wage cut, forced upon their 
employers by weight of competition. The 
demands of the workers to return to the old 
wage were met by curt refusals, on the 
part of the mill owners. The workers’ dele- 
gates were summarily discharged, and the 
workers struck and now demand recognition 
of their union, sanitary working and living 
conditions, a forty-four hour week, and a 
ten per cent increase over the old wage. 

“A ten per cent wage cut may not or- 
dinarily be considered unusual, but to this 
group of workers it meant absolute destitu- 
tion and starvation wages. Even on the old 
basis the average wage for able-bodied men 
ranged: from fifteen to twenty-two dollars 
a week. Only a very few highly skilled 
operators such as the loom fixers received 
more than twenty-five dollars. Their num- 
ber is insignificant. The vast majority of 
workers fell below twenty dollars a week. 
It must be borne in mind that these workers 
are heads of families which average about 
six in number, and even a smaller family 
could not be maintained on such a wage.... 

“Not only are the women forced into the 
mills but also the children of working age 
are found applying for work. New Jersey 
law allows employment of children at four- 
teen provided that they attend ‘continuation 
school’ two half days a week for two years. 
This rule is invariably followed. Boys and 
girls at fourteen enter the mills and do ma- 
chine work almost equal to that. of-adult- 
operatives, receiving from eight to twelve 
dollars for a forty-eight hour week. They 
are employed on either day or night shifts, 


From early childhood these children have 
little to anticipate except drudgery and 
hardship; they are undernourished and un- 
dirschooled, and must contribute to the 
family income as soon as they attain work- 
ing age, their years of adolesence are spent 
tending machines,” 


CLASSROOMS 


OPINIONS ON CURRICULUM 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 


q Elmer E. Brown, Chancellor, New York 
University—The Universities should cer- 
tainly get together for a co-operative survey 
of the whole problem of higher educa- 
tion ... President Frank’s questions might 
well be the point of departure for such co- 
operative survey.” 

@ Henry Noble McCracken, President of 
Vassar—“‘In September, 1919, in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, Mr. Glenn Frank pro- 
pounded a college curriculum. Three years 
of surface skimming, as freshmen over all 
existing problems, as sophomores over 
social institutions, as juniors sipping 
science, were to be followed by a senior 
year with a thesis in the major interest 
that’ had emerged apparently on no founda- 
tion. The fine arts apparently, deserved no 
attention. This kind! of curriculum does not 
interest me. 

“It makes the by-product the principal 
thing, when as a fact you cannot get the 
by-product except by attention to the prin- 
cipal thing, which is learning.” 


The Student Viewpoint 


Back home in Madison, Wisconsin, stu- 
dents have discovered one lack in the survey 
announced by Dr. Frank. The Daily Cardi- 
nal speaks for a portion of the student 
body: 

“Regarding that matter of the curriculum 
we are particularly interested and have 
some very definite and well-supported views 
to express on the matter, and so have many 
students suggestions to make which might 
possibly be of some value in considering 
this subject. 

“Therefore, we express a hope that this 
commission will not forget that the student 
body is half the university and ought to be 
considered in such matters. We have not 
yet had any formal statement of the plans 
of the commission and so don’t know whether 
students will be given opportunity to make 
any expression to the body. We trust, how- 
ever, that they will.” 


Concerning Faculty Meetings 


“Let a young instructor sit on faculty com- 
mittees, monopolized at present by the old 
men.” This suggestion was made by the 
Rutgers Targum some weeks ago. The 
Targum proposes that the young instructor 
should gain this recognition because of his 
unique position. He has been an undergrad- 
uate at so recent a date that he is not blind 
to the student’s viewpoint. At the same time 
he has come to see the professor’s side of 
the game. 

Now The Campus, City College of New 
York, comes along with a suggestion that 
the students themselves be represented at 
faculty meetings. The idea was suggested 
to three C. C. N. Y. professors and the 
reactions given in an editorial: 

“One professor seeks to dissuade his 
student friends from any such rash project. 
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A faculty meeting, he declares, is a bore... 
it has never added to the sum total of his 
happiness.” 

q “A colleague of our friend the professor 
objects that our plan would curtail the 
freedom of expression of the individual fac- 
ulty member; that a professor could not 
address his confreres in the same terms 
he usually employs if he knew that these 
undergraduates were present.” 

@ ‘‘The third professor makes a fine sug- 
gestion. He maintains that since the faculty 
meeting is often merely a rubber-stamping 
process, most of the actual work having 
been thrashed out in committees, the value 
of our proposal in itself becomes compara- 
tively small. He suggests that the students 
direct their efforts towards procuring rep- 
resentation in the faculty committee rooms. 
This plan follows logically after own own. 
Its wisdom would become apparent if, for 
example, members of the student curriculum 
committee were permitted access to the de- 
liberations of the corresponding faculty 
body. It is not improbable that student re- 
ports in the past have suffered because 
faculty committees refused to admit the 
verbal suggestions and explanations of the 
students that made the report. The third 
professor’s suggestion, then, we shall take 
the liberty of adding to our own proposal.” 


JOURNALISM 


Six Types of Campus Papers 


There are six different types of college 
newspapers, according to Professor Leon R. 
Whipple of New York University. Sixty 
five delegates to the Intercollegiate News- 
paper Association at New York heard their 
papers classified in this way: 

Qj College Billboard. No amplification is 

needed, the name is self explanatory. 

@j University Mouthpiece, A loud speaker 

for the trustees and president. 

Qj Village Gossip. This paper is made up of 

personals about professors and students. 
Journal of Education. This is a “sorry 

and dull” paper, the result of faculty efforts 

to inject education into the reader. “This 

paper is to the faculty as the university 

mouthpiece is to the trustees—a mega- 

phone.” 

@ The Local Gad-fly. A magazine of cri- 

ticism. These do not usually last long. 

@j Zealous crusader. There papers see be- 

yond immediate campus problems and par- 

take of national problems. 


Carrie Nations of the Press 


“Some constructive criticism can best be 
done with an ax.” 

This quotation is the motto of Diogenes 
Lantern, a “Liberal Journal of Student 
Opinion” which has made its appearance in 
the halls of the University of Denver. The 
magazine is multigraphed on pink paper. 
It probably comes under Professor Whip- 
ple’s gad-fly category. 


Because the “college authorities” of 
Huron College, South Dakota, use the stu- 
dent paper as “a means of advertising the 
institution” and fear the exposure of cam- 
pus conditions will prove a detriment in 
“the matter of monetary collections,” an in- 
dependent sheet has been formed. The 
Student Opinion seeks to “give an expres- 
sion of sentiment concerning various prob- 
lems on the Huron campus from the student 
viewpoint.” 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 


Russian Students Have a Voice in Academic Administration 


By SCOTT NEARING 


Russian Higher Education, carried on 
under the educational institutions, follows 
three main channels: 


1. The higher technical school, corres- 
ponding to the American College. In these 
technical schools students of an average 
age of 21-22 years prepare themselves for 
engineering, for teaching, for public health 
work, etc. 


2. The rabfac, or higher technical school 
for workers. The faculties of these schools 
are on a level with the other higher techni- 
cal school faculties, but the students are 
workers, direct from at least three years in 
some industry. The rabfacs were created 
to meet the demand for skilled workers. 
They now have about 50,000 students, both 
men and women. 


3. The institute, corresponding, roughly 
to the graduate departments in American 
Universities. The institute itself, however, 
is modeled on the Pasteur Institute, that is, 
it is engaged not primarily in teaching, but 
in the solution of certain scientific prob- 
lems. In these institutes students work as 
apprentices under the direction of the ex- 
perts who are carrying on the experiments. 


Students in Russian higher educational 
institutions are dealing constantly with the 
practice of their prospective occupations. 
Thus a student in a school of electrical en- 
gineering spends part of his week in the 
higher technical school and part of it in an 
electrical plant. Two months of his sum- 
mer vacation are spent in the plant. After 
his course in the school is over, he enters 
the plant and works for a year or two. If 
he makes good, he receives a certificate of 
proficiency as an electrical engineer. 

This is a modification of the Cincinnati 
Plan* evolved in the University of Cincinnati 
Engineering School. In Russia it is being 
applied to all forms of higher education. 


Students, in Russian higher schools, or- 
dinarly have two series of organizations. 
One deals with the administration of school 
affairs. The other deals with the academic 
end of the school. 

On the administrative ‘side, students are 
usually organized first in trade unions. For 
example, in one agricultural and mechanical 
college, with 3,900 students, there were six 
student trade unions: Food workers, 73 
members, construction workers, 326 mem- 
bers; sugar workers, 109 members; metal 
workers, 258 members; miners, 135 mem- 
bers, and land and forest workers, 1604 
members. Each of these student unions 
elected one delegate for each 10 members. 
The 260 delegates formed the student dele- 
gate organization. 

The student delegate body elected an ex- 
ecutive committee of eleven. This executive 
had charge of all student activities—publi- 
cation, sport, eating halls. Beside that, it 
was “the link between the student body and 
the college administration.” All questions 
involving student life, organization or dis- 
cipline were handed by this executive. The 
members of the executve received from 20 
to 40 roubles per month (1 rouble 51.4 


*Under the plan used at the University 
of Cincinnati students work alternately in 
classrooms and factories. 


cents) depending on how much time they 
spent on the work of the committee. 

The chairman of the student executive 
was a member of the executive governing 
body of the school. 

Academically, each department was or- 
ganized under a “subject commission” con- 
sisting of all of the teachers in the depart- 
ment, plus one half as many students, 
elected by the students in that department. 
For example, in the department of plant 
industry, there were 86 professors. The 
students elected 18 representatives, and this 
body of 54 members met once a fortnight 
to plan and direct the academic work of the 
department. 

Many of the higher technical schools re- 
quire students to work a year at their 
chosen occupation before going on with 
school work. Thus a student of engineering 
would work a year in a machine shop be- 
tween the high school and the college. Many 
of the schools also require a credential from 
some branch of the labor movement before a 
student is accepted. Working class students 
are very frequently paid a stipend sufficient 
to cover board, lodging and incidentals, in 
addition to free tuition. 

The whole scheme is organized to make 
it possible for the sons and daughters of 
working people to get an education in pro- 
portion to their abilities. Free education 
with them means not merely free tuition, 
but economic support as well. 

Student self direction is not merely a 
matter of self-government. The students 
play a part in the administration of stu- 
dent and of school affairs as well as in the 
control and development of the course of 
study. 

Several of these universities have already 
given students a different outlook. They are 
a part of the educational works and while 
they study, they also control and direct. 
At twenty two or twenty three they are 
competent humans. 


The Pagan 


“And mark the sinful gleam that lights 
his eye, 

And how he ogles every pretty maid— 

Oh I’m disgusted, Brother John, \dismayed! 


“He says, and laughs about it, too, that try 
I may, but that I never can descry 
The god whose law he always has obeyed. 


“I told him that ’twere best he kneeled and 
prayed 

In expiation of his sin, but I 

Was wasting every word. He asked me why! 


“He questioned me! ‘Why should I be 
afraid,’ 

He asked, ‘to worship form and colour made 

By your own God—could Beauty be a lie? 


“So, Brother John, let’s cross the way apace, 

For if we speak to him we fall from Grace.” 
—Robert Barry 

in the Haverfordian 


